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ART AND NATURE SHOP 


Ushabtiu 
Copies of an Egyptian figurine from the 
tomb of Lady Pe-Ha, dated about 
2000 B.c., now in the Carnegie Museum 
Imitation stone, 3!2°' long. Each 
ushabti is marked with a girl's name in 
hieroglyphics, or specific name may be 
ordered. 60c. 

Bird Charts 
A set of four 30°’ x 36" beautifully 
colored posters showing Summer Birds, 
Winter Birds, Game Birds, and Birds 
of Prey in this state. Issued by Pennsv]- 
vania Game Commission. $1.50. 

Bark Mats and Boxes 
Mats fashioned by Indian craftsmen 
from bark to protect vour dining table 
from hot dishes. 40c and 50c. Round 
boxes, 2"’ high, 4'2"" across, decorated 
in procupine quills. $1.50. 

Moss Agates 
Semiprecious stones in the rough, suit- 
able for polishing, from Montana. 10c. 

Sculpture Miniatures 
Plaster reproductions of groups from 
the pediment of the Parthenon. 4" wide. 
$1.50. 

Mumitied Seahorses 
Decorative flotsam from the shores of 
the Mediterranean. A possible motif 
for jewelry, ornaments, buttons. 35c. 

Blackfoot Indians 
A set of 24 carefully drawn plates in 
very clear colors, 8'2°' x 10°’. Issued by 
by the Great Northern Railroad. $1.50. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forses STREET 


Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


MUSEUM 
Junior Naturalists 
Monday through Friday, July and August 
ten years and younger, 10:00 a.m. to 12M. 
eleven to sixteen vears, 1:00 to 3:00 P.M. 
“€ de 
The Deer Family 
The first in a series of 
North American animal-family exhibits 


by Harold J. Clement 
“t De 
Potterv, Porcelain, 
Sévres Porcelain, and English Wares 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
Permanent Collection of Paintings 
“€ de 
Drawings by Lawrence B. Saint 
Stained Glass Windows of the Middle Ages 
In England and France 


from the Carnegie Institute Collection 
through July 18 


< i 
Art Craft Processes 
through July 18 


MUSIC HALL 


Community Church Service 
each Sunday at 8:00 p.m. 
during July and August 
with eminent v isiting ministers, 
sponsored by 27 local Protestant churches 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
Reference, Periodical, and Technology 
Rooms open 2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


STORY HOUR 
in the Bovs and Girls Room 


For preschool-age children 
alternate Wednesdavs, 10:30 a.m. 
July 7, 21, and thereafter 


For children of all ages 
each Saturday at 10:30 a.m., 
and during July and August 
each Wednesday at 2:30 p.m. 

“t De 
A class in staging puppet shows 

2:30 p.m., each Tuesday 

during July and August 

for boys and girls 
of the sixth grade and older 
Boys and Girls Room 
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MR. CLEMENT 


IN HIS LABORATORY WITH SOME OF 


THE NEW MODELS 


THE DEER FAMILY IN MINIATURE 


By Haro.tp J. CLEMENT 
Associate Preparator of Mammals, Carnegie Museum 


LANS are being made to display in 


Mammal Hall a series of exhibits of 


the different families of North American 
mammals. There are nearly fifty of these 
animal families. Some are represented on 
this continent by a single member, as 
the opossum or the pronghorn antelope; 
others are extremely large groups of 
closely related forms, as the family that 
includes the martins, weasels, and 
skunks, or the family of woodchucks, 
ground squirrels, prairie dogs, chip- 
munks, and tree squirrels. 

To reduce this large project to a 
practical series of museum exhibits, 
many of the extremely bulky mammals 
will be represented by miniature models. 
Thus our huge marine animals, such as 
whales and seals, and the large land 
mammals, as the bison and deer, can be 
displayed in conveniently sized exhibits 


that will clearly show the relationship 
within the families. 

Several precautions will be taken to 
avoid the confusion that might result 
from exhibiting full-sized mounted ani- 
mals and models of reduced size in the 
same series. First, each case of the ex- 
hibit will be carried out either with full- 
sized mounts or with miniature models 
that have all been reduced to the same 
scale. Thus, while we must exhibit all 
our whales as reduced models, the 
whole exhibit will still be an accurate 
reproduction by which the comparative 
sizes, distinctive forms, and coloration 
of the various animals may be studied. 
Some Museum visitors will miss the 
sensation of bulk which a full-sized 
whale model creates, making a view of 
the complete animal impossible until 
the visitor has put fifty feet or more be- 
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tween himself and the model, but many 
others will welcome the substitution of 
the small models with accurate and 
reliable detail. 

Secondly, to recapture this illusion of 
bulk and to show accurately just how 
far each exhibit has been telescoped to 
make it fit the display cases, the figure 
of a six-foot man, reduced on the same 
scale as the models, will be used as a 
convenient measuring stick. The scale 
of one-sixth, or two inches to represent 
each foot, has been found to be a con- 
venient size for all the land mammals 
and seals, while the whales and por- 
poises will be modeled one-twentieth 
their natural size and the accompanying 
‘“‘six-foot’’ man will be just a little 
more than three and a half inches. 

The first unit of this exhibit of North 
American mammals is a Case represent- 
ing the deer family. It is installed on the 
second floor of the Museum, to be seen 
across the light well as the visitor 
leaves the elevator to enter Mammal 
Hall. 

In this new exhibit, Deer Family of 
North America, the caribou group is 
represented by a mountain caribou, the 
largest, darkest member of the clan, and 
by two smaller animals, a woodland 
caribou and a barren-ground caribou. 
The American elk or wapiti and the 
California elk show both the largest 
and the smallest of their kind, and the 
moose represents an average-sized indi- 
vidual from the Canadian Rockies. Our 
Pennsylvania deer, the whitetail, is for 
comparison placed near the smaller 
Arizona whitetail, and close by are two 
deer from the western part of our coun- 
try, mamely the mule deer and the 
Columbian blacktail. 

The various species of deer are each 
represented by a mature male animal 
shown in early winter condition, at 
which time the antlers, coat, and colora- 
tion are in their prime. The antler 
forms on each model show the typical 
shape of the species, without freak 
points or abnormal tendencies, and 
represent the largest normal heads, such 
as seldom get into the ‘‘record trophy”’ 


class. Female deer are formed and 
colored so nearly like the males that 
models of each seemed useless in such 
an exhibit, but three of the more in- 
teresting are featured. They are the 
moose and elk cows—both in fall coats 
like their mates—and a little white- 
tailed doe, shown in her summer coat, 
accompanied by twin fawns. Caribou 
cows are smaller and duller-colored 
than the bulls and usually carry small, 
slender antlers. All these deer models 
have been posed to emphasize the char- 
acteristics by which the species are most 
readily recognized. For this reason, 
both the mule deer and the Columbia 
blacktail show their tails, and the ears 
of the California elk are thrown back 
to give the white ears a chance to be 
seen. 

A row of labels, bearing both the 
common and the scientific names, is dis- 
played below the models. On each 
label is a small outline map of North 
America, upon which is shown the 
portion of the continent inhabited by 
the deer named on the label. 

Each of these models was first planned 
on a drawing board. A sketch of the 
animal to be modeled was prepared ex- 
actly one-sixth natural size, and the 
measurements were checked with the 
field notes on and the death mask of a 
freshly killed animal. Many photo- 
graphs were studied for the best pose 
and the most characteristic form. 

Then a clay model was made, in- 
corporating the detail of the sketch, the 
field notes, and the photographs. To 
make a strong copy of the soft clay 
model, a mold was made of plaster, in 
which a reinforced plaster figure was 
cast. The delicate antlers needed to be 
even stronger, so they were cast sepa- 
rately in lead and attached to the 
plaster model. Several of the new plas- 
tics have been given a trial as a sub- 
stitute for these plaster reproductions, 
but with the sketchy laboratory equip- 
ment now available in the section of 
taxidermy, plaster is the most satis- 
factory and by far the cheapest material 
to use for these models. 
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PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1948 


HE Founder's Day exhibition this 
a will be a continuation of the 
series of American shows and will be 
known as Painting in the United States, 
1948. Opening on Founder's Day, Thurs- 
day, October 14, it will continue through 
Sunday, December 12. 

When the annual International Exhi- 
bition of Contemporary Paintings was 
suspended in 1939, Carnegie Institute 
began a series of American shows. In 
1940 it presented a Survey of American 
Painting; in 1941, Directions in Ameri- 
can Painting; and then after the lapse 
of a year followed the series, Painting 
in the United States, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
1946, 1947, and now, coming up, 1948. 

There will be three Soaked paint- 
ings in the exhibition by three hundred 
artists. The show is organized by the 
Department of Fine Arts entirely by 
invitation. As in the other exhibitions 
in the series, the aim will be to present 
a fair and unbiased cross section of the 
various trends in current painting in 
this country. Directions, types, schools, 
classifications, and approaches to paint- 
ing will be represented in some such 
proportion as they have achieved recog- 
nition in the art world. Painting in the 
United States, 1948 will be the news of 
what is going on by way of painting in 
this country. It will be the most im- 
portant and comprehensive of the 
national exhibitions. 

As indicated, it is an invited show, 
and there will be no jury of admission. 
There will, however, be a jury of award 
comprising three distinguished Ameri- 
can painters. The jury will meet in 
Pittsburgh on September 17. It will dis- 
tribute $3,200 in prizes: the First Prize 
will be $1,500; Second Prize, $1,000; 
and Third Prize, $700. The jury may, if 
it sees fit, award not more than three 
Honorable Mentions with no monetary 
prizes. A Popular Prize of $200 will be 
awarded by the vote of the visitors dur- 
ing the two weeks preceding the final 


week of the exhibition. It should be 
noted that any artist who won a prize 
from 1943 through 1947 will be eligible 
only for a prize of higher rank. 

Clubs, schools, civic organizations, 
and other groups may arrange for guid- 
ance through the show by calling Car- 
negie Institute, Mayflower 7300, and 
talking with Margaret M. Lee. During 
the period of the exhibition the gal- 
leries will be open for visitors on week- 
days, 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., and 
on Sundays, 2:00 to 6:00 p.m. 


MONDAY AT THE MUSEUM 


ONDAY night next winter is to be 

Fine Arts and Museum Society 
Night at Carnegie Institute. An in- 
teresting series of talks with colored 
moving pictures will be given in Car- 
negie Music Hall, beginning in Octo- 
ber and continuing into March. The 
cafeteria, too, will serve dinners for the 
convenience of visitors,and the Museum 
and Fine Arts departments will be open 
for leisurely looking. 

This innovation is especially planned 
to interest and entertain members of the 
Society. The motion pictures, in color, 
will be on travel, art, natural science, 
and music, all presented by nationally 
known lecturers. The speakers have been 
chosen for their ability to develop their 
subjects in a fast-moving, gay, and in- 
teresting manner. The series is almost 
complete, and a full schedule of speakers 
and topics will be announced later. 

As mentioned above, the regular 
hours for visiting the Art galleries and 
Museum have been expanded, to allow 
visitors until 10:00 o’clock on Monday 
evenings, beginning in October. The 
regular hours each weekday are being 
changed. The building will be open 
from 10:00 a.m., until 5:00 p.m., thus 
closing an hour earlier than at present. 
Sunday visiting hours, 2:00 to 6:00 p.M., 
will continue as before. 








THE MUSEUM STAFF, THIS SUMMER 


Ricu- 


who took 


WALLACE 
ARDS, 


assistant director 
of Carnegie Mu- 
seum on July 1, 
brings a varied 
administrative 
and promotional 
experience to his 
new position. 
For the past 
eleven years Mr. 
Richards has been 
executive officer of the Pittsburgh Re- 
gional Planning Association, partici- 
pating in the development of a county- 
wide improvement program that has 
attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. He has many friends 
in the civic organizations of 
Allegheny County and en- 
joys a well-established repu- 
tation as organizer and 
co-ordinator of progressive 
community enterprises. 
During the summer he will 
be working closely with 
Director O. E. Jennings, 
getting acquainted with the 
Museum staff and collec- 
tions and with its current 
and future projects. As soon 
as Mr. Richards has completed his duties 
at the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association he will devote full-time 
services to the Museum. 

Mr. Richards was in charge of the 
planning and building of the govern- 
ment demonstration town at Greenbelt, 
Maryland, under the Resettlement Ad- 





WALLACE 


RICHARDS 


ministration from 1935 through 1937. 
When construction was finished and 


tenant selection began in September 
1937, he resigned to join the Pitts- 
burgh organization. He had gone to 
Washington in the spring of 1934 as 
executive secretary of the Submarginal 


Land Program that was set up for 


up the duties of 





). E. JENNINGS 


government acquisition of cutover tim- 
berland and uneconomic farm land. 
While a junior at Butler University, in 
1924, Mr. Richards left college to be- 
come art critic on the Indianapolis News 
in his native city. He went to Europe 
in 1926-27 as feature writer for the same 
paper, and again in 1930-31 to do free- 
lance writing. In the interim he was 
vice-president of Oliver Saylor and 
Company, New York public relations 
firm. After his second return from 
Europe, in 1932, he organized the 
Indiana exhibit at the Chicago World's 
Fair. Mr. Richards is married and has a 
thirteen-year-old son. 

J. LeRoy Kay left Pittsburgh late in 
May to work for two weeks in the 
Wasatch formation in the 
Bookcliff Mountains of Utah 
and Colorado. The middle 
of last month he moved to 
Canyon Ferry, Montana, 
where he is at present 
gathering data to construct 
a map and lithological cross 
sections that tie in with z 
number of type fossils now 
in the Carnegie Museum 
paleontological collection. 
This area is soon to be 
flooded by the raising of a 
dam that controls flood 
waters from the Missouri River. Such 
a map will place the sections from which 
the fossils were taken on permanent 
record. In Montana Dr. Kay is working 
with Taylor Thom, head of the geology 
department of Princeton University, 
and a group of his gr raduate students. 
This work will continue through the 
summer until October, when Dr. Kay 
will be working around Spokane, Wash- 
ington tracing the Latah formation 
from that area up into British Columbia 
and lifting fossils as he goes along. 
A. C. Lloyd, of the Museum section of 
mammalogy, is working with Dr. Kay. 

E. R. Eller expects to complete his 
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study of the Potter Farm formation and 
related Devonian beds in Ontario, 
Michigan, and New York, this sum- 
mer. As for the past several years, this 
project is being 
carried out under 
a grant from the 
National Acade- 
my of Science. 
Last month Dr. 
Eller conferred 
with Irving Rei- 
mann of the Uni- 
versity of Michi- 
gan Geology 
Museum on strati- 
graphical prob- 
lemsin upper New 
York State. 

M. Graham Netting spent a week in 
June with the Brooks Bird Club, a 
Wheeling organization, near Durbin, 
West Virginia, taking charge of the 
herpetological collecting in the group's 
annual ‘‘foray.’’ This region is the 
spruce forest ‘belt where Mr. Netting 
has been working on salamander prob- 
lems for a number of years. The Mu- 
seum will acquire the specimens col- 
lected by the Club. During the week of 
July 19 Mr. Netting will serve on the 
staff of the West Virginia Conservation 
Training School, the only out-of-state 
lecturer at the School. 

The Pennsylvania Mam- 
mal Survey is moving steadily 
ahead under direction of J. 
Kenneth Doutt. One party, 
consisting of Neil D. Rich- 
mond and Harry Roslund, 
is working north of War- 
ren, and the other, composed 
of William C. Grimm and 
Clay L. Gifford, is at Mark- 
ley sburg, in Fayette County. 
The pair in Warren County 
will finish their twenty- 
eight-months’ project in 
October. The work of as- 
sembling the data and co-ordinating the 
information collected by these young 
men is being carried forward in the 
mammalogy laboratory, under Mr. 





J. LEROY KAY 


John E. Guilday, 


joseph Weymer. 





E. R. ELLER 


Doutt, by Caroline A. Heppenstall, as- 
sistant in the section, and by LaVerne 
Mowery and Shirley Anne Macmillan. 
A Quonset hut in a court of the Museum 
also shelters work 
on the Survey, 


here headed by 


which is carried 
out by Arnold 
Lewis, Walter 
Kohler, Walter 
Bleckman, and 


A number of in- 
teresting dis- 
coveries regard- 
ing the mammal 
population of 
Pennsylvania have been made: the 
known range of one species has been 
extended three hundred miles, and 
several specimens have been collected 
that are rare in museum collections. 

John E. Guilday spent part of last 
month at the Patuxent Research Refuge 
at Laurel, Maryland, studying food 
habits research with the United States 
Fish and Wild Life Service under the 
guidance of A. L. Nelson. 

David M. Seaman has been collecting 
mineral specimens in southern Colo- 
rado this past month for educational 
work and for exchange purposes. 

Arthur C. Twomey returns 
early this month from the 
four months’ expedition to 
Honduras which has been 
sponsored by Matthew T. 
Mellon. For the last two 
weeks the party, which in- 
cluded Dr. Mellon and Dr. 
Twomey’s assistant Rollie 
Hawkins, was working inthe 
jungle interior of Honduras. 

James L. Swauger attended 
a field meeting of the Society 
for Pennsylvania Archeology 
in Bradford County last 
month, paying particular attention to 
a demonstration of unearthing archeo- 
logical finds and keeping records. He 
also spent ten days with John Witthoft, 





J. KENNETH DOUTT 
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assistant state 
anthropologist, 
in that section, 
investigating 
Indian remains 
along the upper 
Susquehanna 
River. Later this 
summer he ex- 
pects to visit and 
make inspection 
of an Indian 
burial located on 
an Armstrong 
County farm not far away. 

Ottmar F. von Fuehrer is 
in the Tetons of Wyoming 
this month, part of the time 
painting mountain scenery 
and lecturing at various 
dude ranches with his koda- 
chrome films, ‘Expedition 
and Exhibition,”’ and *‘Be- 
hind the Scenes.’’ He plans 
to complete a full-length 
film about life on a western 
dude ranch. 

Walter R. Sweadner is 
teaching University of 
Pittsburgh classes this summer in the 
Lecture Hall, with his students work- 
ing in the entomology laboratory of the 
Museum. His two assistants, George E. 
Wallace and John Bauer, have been 
working in the West since May. For 
both, this is the first field trip since they 
left the Army, except for a short week- 
end in central Pennsylvania. The two 
anticipate bringing back some ten to 
twenty thousand specimens, depending 
on their luck. They are going after com- 
paratively rare things, collecting but- 
terflies, moths, and wasps particularly, 
and any other insects they can get. They 
are collecting for about three months 
in the regions east, south, and west of 
Yellowstone Park, and their specimens 
will fill in a gap in the entomological 
collection of the Museum. They will 
also pick up, of course, specimens for 
several other departments of the Mu- 
seum, although not birds or mammals 
since both of these take special permits. 





ARTHUR C., 


TWOMEY 





WALTER R. SWEADNER 


They will camp 
out most of the 
time, and have 
threatened to get 
in a little fishing 
on the side. The 
Holland Fund 
covers a large 
portion of the ex- 
penses of this field 
work. 

John Clark, on 
a year’s leave of 
absence from the 
Museum, arrived in Rawal- 
pindi, Pakistan, on June 27. 
He plans to work in north- 
ern Pakistan and Kashmir, 
representing the Central 
Asiatic Research Founda- 
tion, a recently established 
non-profit corporation. He 
also has sponsorship of the 
Yellowstone Bighorn Re- 
search Association, a group 
of geologists interested in 
the study of high mountain 
ranges. According to Dr. 
Clark, his first effort will be 
to establish friendly contacts with edu- 
cational institutions in Pakistan and 
Kashmir and if possible lay the ground- 
work for co-operative research projects. 
He will do a scientific reconnaissance of 
the high-mountain area of northern 
India for possible more detailed work in 
the future. He expects to bring back 
abundant pictures and lecture material 
to better acquaint Americans with 
Asiatic life and problems. Dr. Clark and 
Norman Wallace, a Michigan geologist 
who is traveling with him, will travel 
by donkey after they leave the plane in 
Pakistan. The trip is financed entirely 
by private contribution. 





OTTMAR VON FUEHRER 


PUPPETEERS 
A puppet show, The Frog Prince, is the 


project for Tuesday afternoons in 
the Boys and Girls Room this summer. 
Sixth graders and older, interested in 
learning fist puppetry, are invited. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CLOISONNE VASE 


fe Japanese objet d'art pictured on 
the cover has been presented to the 
Carnegie Museum by Mrs. Lois Black 
Clark as a memorial to her husband, 
Henry Fisher Clark who, as an official 
of the United States Plate Glass Com- 
pany, in 1913 went to Japan for a year 
to construct and put into operation a 
glass manufacturing plant. In apprecia- 
tion, the Japanese firm commissioned 
an artist to make a piece of cloisonné 
as a gift for Mr. Clark. 

The vase, which is valued at several 
thousand dollars, is one of the finest 
examples of modern Oriental cloisonné 
in this country, according to E. R. 
Eller, of the Museum staff. It is quite 
unusual in that a single artist-artisan 
designed and carried the piece through 
to completion, whereas cloisonné is 
usually the work of a number of per- 
sons. The name of the artist is not 
known. The enamels are in pastel colors, 
in delicate shades rare for such work. 


The vase is nineteen and one-half 
inches high, of bronze. A rim at the 
top and bottom is of gold plate, as are 
the handles, which are of a butterfly- 
wing design. The inside is a dark green 
color—a mark of really good cloisonné. 


To decorate the piece the artist 
traced his design on the bronze. A fine 
fretwork of twenty-two-carat gold 


wire was then attached by a special 
mucilage, following the lines of the 
design. The word ‘‘cloisonné,’’ inci- 
dentally, is the French for “‘partition.’ 
The mucilage used was made by grind- 
ing a particular orchid plant, adding 
metal filings, and heating. The fretwork 
was fired to fasten it firmly to the 
bronze base. The enamels were then 
added, one color at a time. Each color 
must be heated to a particular tempera- 
ture and shrinks slightly each time it is 
fired. More enamel must then be filled 
in. This particular vase was fired thir- 
teen times before it was finished. 


SUMMER DANCE IN THE MUSIC HALL 





TECH GRADUATES DANCED ON JUNE 25 IN 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


THE FOYER OF CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
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THE WORTHINGTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


By Rose DEMOoREST 
Librarian, Pennsylvania Room, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


fe plate has recently been 
placed on the wall near the Penn- 
sylvania Room which reads, “Carnegie 
Library’ s collection of Americana 1in- 


cludes many books from the library of 


Mr. John Worthington.’ 

This inscription refers to a recent gift 
to Carnegie Library of one of the finest 
private libraries of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Worthington was born in Wales, came 
to this country at an early age, and 
settled in Pittsburgh, where he became 
a successful business man and collected 
a valuable library of approximately five 
thousand volumes. Fortunate indeed 
are public libraries whose resources are 
enriched by a book collection made by 
a person of taste whose buying covered 
a number of years. Mr. W orthington 
limited himself, as all collectors do, but 
his limitations were wide in scope and 
period, and there was a harmony in the 
selection. Two important facts of his 
life—his birthplace and his business 
career 
collecting: his Welsh library is the 
finest one known, and his business, 
which required much travel in the 
western states, influenced him to ac- 
quire books dealing with the West. 

Any attempt to enumerate the re- 
sources of this fine and impressive li- 
brary would develop into a catalogue of 
titles; to discuss these books indi- 
vidually or adequately would require 
the space of several articles. Instead, a 
few titles and the main groups only will 
be included for the present purpose. In 
due time they will be incorporated with 
the rest of the collection in the Refer- 
ence Department. The library divides 
itself into four main groups: Ameri- 
cana, Western, Indian Lore, and the 
Welsh. Also, like predecessors of his 
who have been conscious of their own 
community, Mr. Worthington acquired 


determined his main fields of 


rare and valuable volumes on Pennsy]l- 
vania. Here will be found many titles 
to keep company with those owned by 
the former famous book-collectors of 
Pittsburgh—the Craigs, the Darling- 
tons, J. B. Shea, and Charles Dahlinger. 
Some examples are the Diary of the 
Reverend David McClure, Proud’s His- 
tory of Pennsylvania, Harmony Society by 
Aaron Williams, Anne Royall’s Travel/s, 
Almanacs, and a beautifully bound edi- 
tion of Wélderness Trail by Charles 
Augustus Hanna; also Pittsburgh pub- 
lications found on practically all rare 
lists, such as The Journal of Patrick Gass, 
Louisiana by H. M. Brackenridge, and 
James McHenry’s Wilderness. 
WESTERN 

Perhaps the unique part of the entire 
collection is the part classed as Western. 
Many of the sources necessary for the 
understanding and study of the West 
are found here. The West, when such 
terms as Indian Territory, prairies, 
buffalo land, and hunters’ camps were 
used in reference to places that later 
became important states; the West of 
stagecoach days when it was a novelty 
to ride on the Pacific railroad; when a 
trip to Oregon and California consumed 
so much time and travelers met with so 
many adventures that many of them 
kept diaries or wrote memoirs to record 
the happenings. These range from per- 
sonal narratives, noted for their novelty 
and simplicity of writing, to highly 
authentic reporting, as written by 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. This group adds 
many titles never owned by Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, and all who have 
seen them are greatly impressed by the 
number and variety. 

The spirit of adventure is well repre- 
sented by George F. Ruxton, who in 
1848 wrote on Life in the Far West; by 
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T. D. Bonner’s life of James P. Beck- 
wourth, an explorer to the Yellowstone 
in 1825 who lived in California five 
years before the Gold Rush; and by 
Kit Carson, the great western hunter 
and guide, with a biography written by 
DeWitt C. Peters, who knew Carson 
personally. One of the early accounts 
is by John Brad- 
bury, who started 
West in 1809 to 
study botanical 
specimens in the 
‘intertor of 
America’ and on 
his journey met 
the aged Daniel 
Boone and also 
the Pittsburgh 
H. M. Bracken- 
ridge. A much 
later traveler from 
England recorded 
his impressions, 
too, of the 1850s 
in a none too flat- 
tering manner; he 
became il] and had 
to. rematn tn 
Indiana longer 
than he wished 
and kept a diary, 
and thus we can 
know more of the 
past for that state 
by reading The Wabash by John R 
Beste. The Journal of Captain Bonneville 
of the United States Army by Washington 
Irving has become a standard work on 
the Rocky Mountains. A few years be- 
fore Mr. Beste another traveler arrived 
from England, John Palliser, whose ob- 
jective was westward, and the result 
was Solitary Rambles and Adventures in 
the Prairies. In rapid succession are 
found tales of ranches, hunters’ camps, 
the Yosemite, Yellowstone National 
Park, gold in California, detectives on 
the plains, Utah, Oregon, the pony ex- 
press, and the later Indian period. These 
personal experiences of the writers later 
provided inspiration and plot for numer- 
ous fiction writers. Mr. Worthington 





JOHN WORTHINGTON 
1848-1918 


was familiar with the conditions which 
his western collection represents, hav- 
ing lived for a time in Colorado. 


AMERICANA 


‘Americana’ is a term familiar to 
all who are interested in books. To 
many it means simply ‘‘historical.’’ In 
its fullest sense it 
includes important 
sources of Ameri- 
can life and his- 
tory and impres- 
sions of early 
travelers. Perhaps 
no better example 
could be found in 
this or any collec- 
tion than the 
Travells of Jonathan 
Carver, an English 
scientist who made 
history by keeping 
a record of his 
tour to this coun- 
try in 1766-68. 
Early published 
accounts of the 
American Revolu- 
tion are found in 
a three-volume 
edition by Mrs. 
Mercy Warren, 
published in Bos- 
ton in 1805; by 
William Moultrie’s Memozr, dated 1802; 
and Mathias Bartgis’ account published 
in 1823. One of the few travelers from 
England at that time who did not visit 
the growing town of Pittsburgh was 
Henry Wansey, who mentioned it, 
however, in the journal he kept of his 
excursion in 1794. 

A reprint edition of the Life and 
Writings of John Filson, the first his- 
torian of Kentucky, and the Mountain 
Muse published in 1813 are contrasts in 
size and make-up; the latter by Daniel 
Bryan in verse form is a typical pioneer 
publication. The book is small, is in the 
original binding, printed on coarse 
paper browned with age, and is sturdy, 
durable, and made to match the simple 
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furnishings of the day. Still other books 
published long ago, which might be 
grouped either as Americana or Western 
Americana and are rapidly becoming 
scarce items, are Timothy Flint’s Re- 
collections published in Boston in 1826, 
Henry Ker’s Travels during 1806-16, and 
a well-known one translated from the 
German, A Diary by Baldwin Moll- 
hausen. Other periods of American his- 
tory are represented, as also are lives of 
famous Americans. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


Perhaps no part of Mr. Worthington’s 
entire library proves his interest in 
original bindings better than the group 
on Indians. Many of the volumes are 
smalf and the printing is quaint; they 
were published when bindings were 
simple cardboard or coarse leather, and 
so they remain. For those the owner 
wished to keep in their original state 
he had solanders or slip covers made for 
protection from light and dust. The 
valuable copy of Benjamin Gilbert's 
Narrative, an Indian captivity story, 
has been cared for in this manner. 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
group by merely mentioning some out- 
standing titles. The early volumes all 
belong in the rare class, for the con- 
tents are first-hand experiences by those 
in close contact with Indian living. One 
of the earliest accounts is by James 
Adair, published in 1775, and is based 
on experience while levies with the 
tribes with whom he traded. Timothy 
Alden, a missionary devoting much 
time to the Seneca Tribe, left a bio- 
graphical record of Chief Cornplanter, 


who was so closely associated with 
the only Indian reservation in Penn- 
sylvania. 


For the later period of the western 
Indian there will be found the George 


Catlin two-volume study, with illus- 
trations engraved from the author's 


original paintings and also with his 
Portfolio of illustrations. This Library 
has waited a long time to acquire this 
set. Others in this series include Sign 
Language by W. P. Clark, Twelve Years 


Cambrensis, 


Cambrian. 


among Indians by General J. S. Brisbin, 
and Legends by J. H. McMecken. Mr. 
Worthington followed a, natural in- 
terest when he included American 
Indians with American history. 


THe WELsH 


“The John Worthington Memorial 
Welsh Library”’ is the inscription on a 
bronze plate over mahogany glass- 
enclosed bookcases in the Reference 
Room. Here are shelved together all the 
books devoted to a subject which must 
have given great pleasure to the collec- 
tor because it dealt with his native land. 

Almost all of the more than four 
thousand volumes are new titles for 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Here 
are books about the land, the people, 
ancient and modern history, literature, 
antiquities, and church and county his- 
tories. The subject of antiquities is 
covered by a long set of Archaeologia 
which includes studies on 
ancient manors, churches, and customs 
of the people. There is a detailed history 
of Montgomeryshire, some volumes of 
the Red Dragon, a national magazine of 
Wales, and another periodical set, The 
The Welsh in Pennsylvania, 
whose traces have been left in names of 
places near Philadelphia, are discussed 
in books by Howard Jenkins and Thomas 
A. Glenn. 

The Eisteddfod, a Welsh traditional 
way of honoring authors, was held in 
Pittsburgh in 1913, and Mr. Worthing- 
ton was among those honored by his 
fellow members. This meeting occurred 
in July, and the following September 
there was added to this collection a set 
of books which would be a highlight in 
any collector's life. They are A Tour in 
Wales by Thomas Pennant and are no 
doubt the most handsome volumes in 
the entire Worthington collection. Pub- 
lished in London in 1778, they are 
bound in red morocco and ornamented 
in gilt with wide border in key and fan 
design; they are printed on large paper 
which its thick but light in weight, and 
the illustrations are the finest one could 
imagine. There are beautiful landscape 
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views, coats of arms, stained glass, de- 
tail in architecture and portraits; many 
of the drawings are colored, others 
delicately tinted with an effect that is 
exquisite. These volumes are truly a 
work of art and justify a great pride in 
owning them. 

This, in part, is the story of a library 
and how one family became a _ bene- 
factor. The library, in the stately 
paneled rooms of the family home on 
Forbes street, remained as Mr. Worth- 
ington assembled it until this year, 
when his two grandchildren, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Ford Moreland and Worthington 
Johnson, presented it to Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. It will now be 
classified and catalogued in order to be- 
come a part of a large collection. It will 
add greatly to the holdings of this pub- 
lic library, and all who use these vol- 
— will owe a debt of gratitude to the 

Worthington family of Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Moreland and Mr. Johnson have 
also given a trust fund, of which the 
income is to be used to purchase cur- 
rently published books relating to 
Wales. The Welsh Collection will thus 
be kept up to date, always a source of 
information about that country. 


DARING CLIMB 


TWENTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD ex-Marine, 

Ivan Jirak, of Sheraden, a sopho- 
more at Carnegie Tech, is starting his 
climb of Mt. Logan in Yukon Terri- 
tory, second highest peak on the con- 
tinent (19,850 feet) as CARNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE goes to press. 

The climb is exceedingly dangerous. 
Ivan strikes out alone from Kluane 
Lake, north of White Horse, for an 
eighty-mile hike to the base of Mt. 
Logan, sixty miles of this over glaciers. 
The lowest temperature is expected to 
be 33 degrees below zero. The trip is 
planned to take about three weeks. 

While stationed in Hawaii during the 
War, Ivan scaled Mauna Kea; since 
then unaccompanied he has climbed Mt. 
Whitney, and Mt. Orizaba in Mexico, 
third highest on the continent. 


TREE OF THE MONTH 


A sMALL bushy 
tree in the South, 
but shrubby 
_—~ northwards, the 
great laurel or 
rhododendron 
Rhododendron 
maximum) is 
usually in flower 
in our region by 
the Fourth of July. In the southern 
inne it often reaches a height 
of thirty or forty feet, with a trunk up 
to a foot in diameter. Farther north it is 
smaller and confined to deep cold 
swamps where apparently the thick 
leathery leaves, 5 to 10 inches long by 
1 to 2% inches wide, do not lose too 
much water in dry wintry weather. In 
warm weather the leaves are flat and 
widely spreading, but in dry cold 
weather, when the stems are frozen 
and unable to supply water to them, the 
leaves usually roll up into a tube and 
hang down in a dejected manner, as 
though the plants were sorry they had 
ventured so far north. In our region they 
mostly occur in deep cool moist ravines 
or in belts along mountain streams with 
red maple and yellow birch, often in 
almost impenetrable thickets. 

The rose-colored or purplish flowers, 
paler in the shade, strongly contrast 
with the dark dense foliage and, borne 
in bunches at the tips of the branches, 
are easily seen by the foraging bumble- 
bee. The insect visitor, perhaps guided 
by the cluster of greenish-yellow spots 
on the upper lobe of the corolla, ac- 
curately settles down upon the pro- 
truding up-curved stamens and stigma. 
The pollen sacs, avoiding waste by 
opening through a pore at the tip, ma- 
ture before the stigma so there is bene- 
ficial cross-pollination. 

These and many another interesting 
thing may be learned in early July along 
a rhododendron-bordered mountain 
stream, where the wild song of the 
water thrush breaks the sound of rip- 
pling water. ©. BI. 
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THE FALLEN MONARCH 


By Joun E. Guiipay 
Assistant, Department of Mammalogy, Carnegie Museum 


re of pebbles came cascading 
down the bank of a small tributary 
of Dunnings Creek, setting the water of 
a sleeping pool into quivering circles. 
The underbrush rustled and parted, and 
a bull wapiti stepped gingerly from 
the low bank into the stream. He paused 
for a second at the water's edge and 
then, with a quick snort, broke into a 
trot, churning the crystal water into a 
boil. Two more elk emerged from the 
forest's edge, took alarm and, with 
noses held high and antlers laid low 
along their backs, plunged noisily 
across the creek. Somewhere along the 
water's edge a bow was drawn and 

flint-tipped arrow cut through the air. 
The stream seemed to come alive with 
elk as forty or fifty animals bolted 
across. A small calf, trotting with 
determination at the heels of its mother, 
suddenly pitched forward and floun- 
dered in the shallow water, an arrow 
buried deep in its neck. A wild yell rang 
through the forest and a half-naked 
figure burst out of the underbrush to 





ELK VERTEBRAE WITH EMBEDDED 
ARROWHEAD. 


claim his quarry. But the calf came to 
his feet and, before the running hunter 
could bring another arrow into play, 
was out of sight in a wild dash to re- 
join the herd. Despite the nearly fatal 
wound, the young animal survived but 
carried the arrowhead deeply imbedded 
in a vertebra of his neck until his death 
many years later. 

This tale is not quite so fanciful as it 
may sound, for we know that in pre- 
Revolutionary times such an sailioe 
actually befell a young wapiti some- 
where in the Dunning Creek area of 
Bedford County, Pennsylvania, and 
that he survived the incident and died 
years later near the present site of New 
Paris, Pennsylvania. 

For at least one hundred and fifty 
years all trace of this particular wapiti 
was hidden, during which time Bedford 
County's magnificent timber was 
leveled by woodsmen and her lands 
were plowed and planted. Pennsyl- 
vania’s most noble game animal, the 
elk, disappeared, slaughtered with the 
coming of civilization, leaving only 
scattered place names, a few skulls and 
antlers, and one skin to attest to its 
former presence. In late April of 1948, 
however, the trail of our wapiti was 
once more picked up, near the town of 
New Paris. In this section of Pennsyl- 
vania the Helderberg Limestone out- 
crops at the surface, and ground water 
with a very slight percentage of car- 
bonic acid, seeping into the vertical 
cracks of the rock strata, has through 
the course of many thousands of years 
dissolved away their sides, leaving 
gaping holes in the solid rock. Called 
by the geologists “‘solution cavities”’ 
and popularly known as ‘“‘sinkholes,”’ 
they occur fairly frequently wherever 
similar conditions prevail—an _ out- 
cropping bed of thick, jointed limestone 
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ALLEN D.McCRADY AND MR. GUILDAY WITH 
in a humid area. One which we entered 


was, by actual measurement, 84 feet 
deep, with a surface entrance that was 
scarcely larger than a manhole on any 
city street. 

It was in a sinkhole of this type, 40 
feet under the surface, that our wapiti 
lay. At the bottom of the sinkhole was 
a small triangular room approximately 
15 feet long and 4 feet wide at the widest 
point, attenuating into a narrow crack 
at the lower end. This crack extended 
downwards as far as the beam of our 
carbide lamps would reach. The floor 
was choked with clay and large rocks 
which had caved in from the walls of 
the sinkhole and worked in from the 
surface through the course of many 
years. Here, at the far end of the little 
chamber, with his head pointing into 
the crack and his hindquarters buried 
under 3 feet of rock and clay, lay the 
bones of our wapiti. At the time of his 
death he was a fully mature bull and 
had sported a good-sized rack of antlers. 
Although buried under hundreds of 
pounds of overburden, the individual 
bones, with the exception of the ribs, 
were in almost perfect condition. The 


THE FALLEN MONARCH 
bones were lying in the same relative 
position that they would have occupied 
in life, proving that all the bones were 
from the same individual, and indicat- 
ing that he had probably fallen into 
the sinkhole while still alive. The sup- 
position that he might have been 
washed into the sinkhole is overruled 
by the surface topography; the sink is 
located on a gently sloping hillside, far 
from any surface streams. The bones do 
not indicate that any part of the animal 
had been eaten or injured by a predator, 
such as a mountain lion or a wolf. We 
carefully removed the skeleton, placed it 
in bags, and hauled it to the surface by 
rope, and our wapiti began his last 
journey, of a little over one hundred 
miles, to Pittsburgh. In Pittsburgh the 
bones were cleaned and shellacked, and 
the only known skeleton of the eastern 
wapiti, Cervus canadensis canadensis, 
took its place in the Laboratory of 
Mammalogy of the Carnegie Museum. 
The original discovery of this elk 
was made about 1938 by J. Howard 
Taylor, of New Paris. In search of a 
cave, Mr. Taylor noticed a depression in 
the surface of the ground and, digging 
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LOOKING INTO THE SINKHOLE 


at that point, soon hit the entrance to a 
sinkhole that had been effectively 
sealed, perhaps for generations, by dirt 
and tree roots. At that time Mr. Taylor 
found the major portion of the skull, 
with the antler bases attached, and two 
neck vertebrae which had coalesced 
into one. This coalescence was probably 
the result of inflammation and healing 
caused by the flint arrowhead im- 
bedded, not over an inch from the 
spinal cord, in the vertebra. These 
bones he kept, but he never visited that 
particular sinkhole again because it 
obviously did not open out into a cave. 

In April of this year, during a trip of 
the Pittsburgh Grotto, National Speleo- 
logical Society and the Explorers Club 
of Pittsburgh, Mr. Taylor guided us to 
several sinkholes located on his property 
and in the course of the conversation 
mentioned unearthing the wapiti skull. 
Allen D. McCrady and the writer, both 
National Speleological Society mem- 
bers, visited the sinkhole Mr. Taylor 
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pointed out as being the one where he 
had found the elk, and there we found 
and removed the major part of the 
skeleton, complete except for a few toe 
bones and tail vertebrae. 

Three weeks later a party composed 
of members of the National Speleo- 
logical Society and J. Kenneth Doutt, 
curator of mammalogy at the Carnegie 
Museum, visited the area again to com- 
plete the excavation of the original 
sinkhole, and to explore new ones for 
mammal remains. We descended into 
the sinkhole and found that someone 
had visited it since our last trip and had 
effectively looted the place. A few more 
bones were found, but some are lost for- 
ever and will probably end up igno- 
miniously before too long in some 
souvenir-hunter’s trash heap. The area 
around the entrance of a neighboring 
sinkhole was littered with bones of four 
different species of mammals which 
these same souvenir-hunters had cast 
aside. Why they did it we do not know, 
but the havoc that they created, con- 
sidering the scientific importance of the 
bones, was nothing short of criminal. 

This second sinkhole, 84 feet deep, 
held the remains of 16 species of animals: 
wapiti, deer, bear, porcupine, muskrat, 
woodchuck, gray fox, opossum, rabbit, 
meadow mouse, deer mouse, two species 
of squirrel, snake, box turtle, and bat 
had all met their death in this *‘Black 
Hole of Bedford.’’ 

How did they get there? The answer 
to this question is largely conjecture. 
The possibility of an aboriginal refuse 
heap does not seem too tenable. None 
of the bones removed to date shows any 
sign of having been burned or cracked 
open for marrow, as is almost invariably 
the case with bones found in Indian 
village sites and refuse heaps. On the 
contrary, no damage or mutilation of 
any type was found, except for that 
caused by the passage of time and the 
fall that the animals must have sus- 
tained. Some of the smaller animals 
probably blundered in, in the course of 
their wanderings, or were chased in by 
predators. In the autumn the entrance 
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to the sinkholes may have been clogged 
with fallen leaves and forest debris, or 
hidden by drifted snow in the winter 
months, forming natural pitfalls to trap 
the larger mammals. 

The last native elk in Pennsylvania of 
which we have any knowledge was 
shot in 1877 in Centre County, accord- 
ing to Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker’s 
book, Extinct Animals of Pennsylvania. 
The finding of the flint arrowhead in the 
neck vertebra of the Bedford County 
wapiti places the time of the wound as 
previous to 1800, since, according to 
James L. Swauger, custodian of arche- 
ology and ethnology at Carnegie Mu- 
seum, Indian hunters used rifles after 
that date. It is likely that this arrow- 
head was fired, probably by a Delaware 
or a Seneca, previous to 1780. 

Unfortunately the Carnegie Museum 
has no elk group at the present time, 
although it is hoped that in the near 
future funds may be available for the 
collection and preparation of such a 
group. Although Harold J. Clement is 


preparing a synoptic exhibit of the big 
game of North America, this will not 
eliminate the desirability, or need, of 
such a full-sized habitat group for 
Mammal Hall. 

In recent years small numbers of the 
western wapiti have been introduced 
in the commonwealth in an effort to 
reestablish this species in the land where 
once they were found by the thousands. 
But the original wapiti is beyond recall. 
Magnificent animals that reached a 
weight of half a ton, with antlers 
measuring five and even six feet in 
length, their disappearance was in- 
evitable. Steel mills now occupy sites 
where once they bugled, and cattle 
graze on the land where once they 
roamed. Animals of the wilderness, 
they melted away at the coming of the 
white man, leaving only a pitifully few 
scattered remains to remind us that 
Pennsylvania was once a_ tractless 
wilderness in which roamed wapiti and 
bison, the mountain lion and the Indian, 
in an era that has passed forever. 


SPEAKING OF ENGLISH WARES 


By James L. SwaAuGER 
Custodian, Section of Archeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Museum 


The final of four articles on a new exhibit in the Hall of Useful and Decorative Arts 


HE English wares shown in the Hall 
7-2 Useful and Decorative Arts are of 
pottery and stoneware and include work 
from the Wedgwood, Cauldon, Lowe- 
stoft, and Mayer of Longport factories. 
There are also copper and silver luster 
pieces and basalt specimens from unde- 
termined factories. 

Wedgwood is probably the most 
publicized of English wares, the blue 
and white jasper pieces being so well 
known as to lead to the erroneous con- 
clusion that they were the bulk of 
Wedgwood production. The Wedgwood 
dynasty was begun at Burslem in 1759 
by Josiah Wedgwood at the Church- 
yard Works. He produced a cream ware 
which, after being patronized by royalty, 
became known as ‘‘Queen’s ware.”’ 





WEDGWOOD BOWL 
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His success was great, and he was 
forced to expand his works and to take 
in as partners, Thomas Bentley and 
Thomas Wedgwood. In 1766 the black 
dull ware, called by Wedgwood *'Egyp- 
tian ware’’ but better known as basal- 
tic, was produced. In 1769 a new factory 
was opened at Etruria, and a branch 
establishment in Chelsea soon after. In 
776 the jasper wares were first pro- 
duced, but they did not reach perfection 
until about 1777; these jaspers were 
done in green as well as blue and white. 

In 1780 Bentley died, and his portion 
of the W edgwood & Bentley Co., was 
sold at auction, but his stock did not 
include the cream ware. In 1785 Wedg- 
wood dropped the manufacture of solid 
jasper and began the use of the “‘jasper 
dip’’ by which white pieces were dipped 
to receive a coating of jasper, and it was 
not until seventy years later that solid 
jasper pieces were again made. 

In 1788 Thomas Wedgwood died, and 
two years later Josiah Wedgwood took 
into partnership his three sons, John, 
Josiah, and Thomas, and his nephew, 
Thomas Byerley, under the firm name of 
Josiah Wedgwood, Sons, and Byerley. 
John retired from the firm in 1793, and 
in 1795 Josiah, the founder, died. By 
1800 the partners were the younger 
Josiah Wedgwood and Thomas Byerley, 
and it was under the leadership of these 


two that the firm began the manu- 
facture of porcelain in 1808. 
In 1810 Thomas Byerley died, and 


— carried on the business alone until 

1823, when he took his son, another 
Josiah, into partnership. Later the firm 
became incorporated under the name of 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Limited, the 
owners and directors remaining, for the 
most part, members of the Wedgwood 
family. Each of these changes of part- 
nership ordinarily brought about a 
change in the mark, so that the marks 
themselves can be used for fairly accu- 
rate dating. 

Lowestoft has been the 
much discussion. A porcelain manu- 
factury was established at Lowestoft 
between 1750 and 1760 and had a pre- 


subject of 


carious life until 1802. It produced soft- 
paste porcelains with Chinese motifs 
and frequently sets with coats of arms 
or other heraldic devices upon them. 
The name Lowestoft, however, has fre- 
quently been applied to other wares, 
particularly the “Indian wares’’ made 
or decorated in China and imported by 
the East Indies companies. 

The Cauldon piece on exhibit was 
made by the firm of Brown, Westhead 
& Moore, a firm that in 1858 took over 
the Cauldon Place Works of John Ridg- 
way located at Shelton. 

The T. J. & J. Mayer, Longport, blue 
pitcher on exhibit shows the flowing 
blue technique that was in vogue for 
much of the middle nineteenth century. 

The copper and silver luster pieces are 
pottery whose glaze carries a metallic 
sheen. The luster is used either as an 
over-all cover or in area coverage, as 
bands, flowers, and such. Lusters were 
applied to both white and dark wares. 


AMATEUR PHOTO CONTEST 


ATCHING the contest fever, Car- 
C NEGIE MAGAZINE announces The 
Photo of the Month, a competition open 
to all amateur photographers. In ad- 
dition to the honor of appearing in 
print, cach month a prize of $5.00 will 
be awarded for the winning camera 
shot. 

The theme for this contest is ‘As 

I Like It,’’ which offers limitless pos- 
sibilities. The contest will close for 
each monthly issue on the first day of 
the preceding month: thus, entries for 
the October issue of CaRNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE, the first in the fall, are due at the 
Magazine office in Carnegie Institute by 
September 1; entries for November may 
be submitted from that time until 
October 1. 

Black and white photographs in any 
size may be submitted and must be ac- 
companied by name and address of the 
photographer, approximate place and 
date taken, and statement of being the 
work of an amateur. All photos become 
the property of CarNeGige MaGazine. 
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THE SCARCEST OF FOSSILS 
By RicHarp M. Fox 


Research Associate in Entomology, Carnegie Museum 


— paleontologist specializing in 
mammals is constantly searching 
for the missing link; the hunt has been 
dramatized to the extent that many 
nonscientists have the idea that no 
valid conclusions 
on evolution can 
be made until 
these elusive links 
are turned up, if 
ever. As a matter 
of fact, so many 
different vertebrate 
fossils are known, 
particularly of 
mammals, that the 
evolutionary pic- 
ture is surprisingly 
complete—cer- 
tainly with respect 
to the main fea- 
tures. There are, 
of course, many 
gaps, but few of 
them are great enough to offer serious 
difficulty to an adequate interpretation 
of vertebrate evolution. 

Paleontologists interested in insects 
have the opposite problem. Compared 
to the number of different kinds of in- 
sects known to be living in the world 
today, the fossil insects are so few that 
missing links are the rule rather than 
the exception. 

For example, only twenty-eight 
species of butterflies are known as 
fossils; yet there are more than ten 
thousand living species. Obviously only 
an infinitesimally small fraction of the 
ancestor species of the living butter- 
flies have been recovered in fossil form. 
No doubt a really complete fossil record 
of these insects is not to be expected. 
Most butterflies of the past ages prob- 
ably never left a fossil example for us; 
the very nature and habits of butterflies 
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DRAGONFLY IN BAVARIAN LITHOGRAPHIC 


SPREAD IS 3% 


are unlikely to lead to fossilization. 
But only twenty-eight! Surely there are 
more to be found. 

Of these twenty-eight butterfly fos- 
sils, one is in amber from the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, 
four came from 
Germany, six from 
France, three from 
Italy, four from 
Africa, and ten 
from Colorado, 
U.S.A. Only 
twenty of them 
are of much value; 
two of the twenty- 
eight are cater- 
pillars, and an- 
other six cannot 
be identified any 
closer than to 
family. In other 
words, half the 
satisfactory fos- 
sil butterflies known from any locality 
or from any geologic time have been 
found in a layer of shale only a few feet 
thick, extending over a small area near 
Pike's Peak. 

This shale bed was formed when fine 
volcanic ash was deposited on a lake 
several million years ago. Evidently the 
volcano “blew its top’’ rather suddenly, 
since butterflies and numerous other in- 
sects were trapped by it. As a result, 
many of the fossils are so excellent that 
on the wings of one of the butterflies 
the pattern of spots and lines still may 
be traced! Moths, bees, crane flies, and 
all sorts of winged insects have been re- 
covered; the Florissant, as the deposit is 
called, is a veritable insect Pompeii. 

One of the classic sources for insect 
fossils is the lithographic slate mined in 
Bavaria. From this bed comes the 
beautifully preserved dragonfly, now in 


INCHES. 
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FOSSIL COCKROACH WING (ONE INCH 


LONG) FOUND NEAR HIGHLAND PARK 


the Carnegie Museum collection, shown 
on the preceding page. 

Insect fossils have 
Pittsburgh, too. 

Among the oldest are a dozen or so 
cockroach wings found in the Brilliant 
Cut of the Pennsylvania Railroad near 
Highland Park. The fossil-bearing layer 
is soft shale about twenty feet above the 
Ames limestone, dating to the Carboni- 
ferous Period; the cockroaches were 
older than the Pittsburgh Coal layer. 
Only three of these specimens have 
found their way to the Museum collec- 
tion; the rest probably are in the per- 
sonal curio collections of former stu- 
dents at the University of Pittsburgh, 
who found them some years ago as 
members of Dr. Alfred E. Emerson's 
science classes visiting the site. 

The Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company, conducting a strip-mining 
operation at Bridgeville, uncovered a 
layer of peat about seventeen feet below 
the present ground level and about ten 
feet above the Pittsburgh Coal bed. 
Bureau of Mines scientists who studied 
the peat [James M. Schopf and A. T. 


been found near 


Cross, American Journal of Science, 1947, 
Vol. 245, pp. 421-433, 7 fig.) have re- 


ported that it represents the margin of a 
lake existing during the last (Wiscon- 


sin) glacier, about thirty-five thousand 
years ago, more or less. When the bones 
of an elephant and the remains of many 
beetles were noticed in the peat, Car- 
negie Museum scientists were called in. 
It is believed that the beetle fossils re- 
covered represent seven or more dif- 
ferent species, though the study of 
these specimen is not yet completed. 

Fossil insects found near Pittsburgh 
thus far represent the kinds of insects 
typically preserved, the crawling kinds: 
beetles and cockroaches. The fossil se- 
quence for such insects is a little better 
than for the flying kinds. The extra- 
ordinary paucity of evidence available 
for butterflies, bees, and most other in- 
sects relying primarily on their wings 
for locomotion is probably the result of 
that very characteristic—a flying animal 
is better able to avoid being mired in a 
swamp, is unlikely to become fossilized. 
Fossil-bearing beds like the Bavarian 
lithographic slate or like the American 
Florissant are most unusual, and such 
localities known may be counted on the 
fingers. 


TECH GRADUATES 


RADUATES Of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology this year included 
five from India, three each from Peru 
and China, and one from each of the 


following: Cuba, France, Lithuania, 
Colombia, Ireland, Pakistan, and The 
Netherlands. 


Among the recipients of degrees were 
Martyn H. Foss, of Pittsburgh, who, 
for his doctor’s thesis, designed the 
electromagnet for the projected syn- 
chrocyclotron; Sonny Jimenez- Arbelaez, 
of Colombia, who broke a tradition by 
being the first woman to receive a 
graduate degree in civil engineering 
from Carnegie Tech; and Bruce Buttles, 
now director of information control for 
the Berlin sector in Germany, who re- 
ceived his degree in absentia. 

Ten members of the ‘Decade or 
More Club”’ received bachelor’s degrees 
earned in evening and day classes during 
a period of at least ten years. 
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STATISTICALLY SPEAKING 


Activities at Carnegie Institute from June 1, 1947 to June 1, 1948 


The Fine Arts and Museum Society 


Members 1,464 
Visitors 852,960 
Increase of 67,322 over last vear 
Broadcasts 34 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Exhibitions 14 


Painting in the United States, 1947 

Current American Prints, 1947 

The American Weekly Exhibit of Magazine Art, 
auspices of the Péttshurgh Sun-Telegraph 

Contemporary Drawings from the Carnegie In- 
stitute Collection 

Paintings by Walt Kuhn 

Pennsylvania As Artists See It 
Pennsylvania Art Collection 

38th Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Sculpture, 
and Crafts presented by Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh 

Exhibition of Sporting Prints and Paintings from 
Pittsburgh Collections 

35th Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic 
Art 

Flower Paintings by Andrey Avinoff 

Drawings by Childe Hassam from the Carnegie 
Institute Collection 

Drawings by Lawrence B. Saint of Stained Glass 
Windows of the Middle Ages in England and 
France from the Carnegie Institute Collection 

Art Craft Processes 

National High School Art Exhibition presented 
by Scholastic Magazines 


The Gimbel 


Prize moneys awarded .$3,700 
Painting purchased..... . re 1 
Paintings received as gifts...........4 
Prints, drawings, water colors re- 
ceived as gifts... .. Teton ....88 


Sculpture received as gifts. 3 

Paintings lent for outside exhibit. . .12 

Prints and drawings lent for exhibit. ..7 

Sculpture lent for exhibit. 2 

Art lectures. 3 
Attendance 1,450 

Tours conducted through Painting 
in the United States, 1947... 
Attendance 8,194 

Adult groups conducted through 


Department. Che hewn eee. 18 
Attendance 3,007 


.192 


Children conducted through De- 


partment. er .23,734 
18,152 of these sponsored by Board of Public 
Education 


Sessions of drawing and painting 


classes for children. 112 
Attendance 34,513 
MusEuM 
New exhibits installed....... pret ole 
Pennsylvania Mammal Group (Children’s Mu- 


seum 

Fossil vulturelike bird (Eocathartes ) 

Three cases of various types of ceramic ware 

Three cases of glass, including someearly Pitts- 
burgh specimens in the Lilian I. Ball collec- 
tion 

Fire-making tools and materials 

Babylonian inscribed tiles, some from 2350 B.c. 

Pre-Columbian and other ancient pottery from 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru 

Ancient gold work from Peru 

Atomic bomb source minerals 

Economic metallic minerals 

Igneous and metamorphic rocks, lava rocks, and 
sedimentary rocks 

Alkali and semi-metallic minerals 

Rare earth and radioactive minerals 

Non-metallic minerals and hydrocarbons 

Louis Reizenstein Memorial Ceramic Collection 


Models (15) of American Deer Family 
Temporary Exhibits... . ae 
Museum Lectures......-. de 8 


Attendance 4,050 


The Fine Arts and Museum Society 
Pectacesiv.. .... 5... 
Attendance 2,950 
Saturday motion-picture programs 
for CHUGTOR: ... cos 5k as eee.) 
Attendance 3,750 
Children conducted through Mu- 
SWAN 2 Apc ak eis os ose aie a Nos SOE 
17,351 of these sponsored by Board of Public 
Education 
Sessions of children’s science clubs. .48 
Attendance 1,194 
Loans of natural history visual aid 
cases through Board of Public 
Education. RTP 4,350 
369 hand cases available containing 4,279 speci- 
mens; loans viewed by 185,751 students 


Over) 
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Loans of natural history visual aid 
cases to 137 clubs, groups, and 
other schools ..1,894 
806 study skins, 362 hand cases, and a total of 


2,361 specimens available; loans viewed by 
68,127 persons. 


LIBRARY 


Books circulated 2,918,142 
1,722,990 from Central Lending, Stations, and 
Branches; 1,167,194 from Schools; 27,958 from 
Blind Division 
Reference questions asked 53,243 
Figure includes telephone and letter inquiries 
37, 980 from Reference Department, including 
Pennsvlvania Room, Music and Art Divisions; 
15,263 from Technology Department 
Listeners served by David Light 
Listening Room in the Music 
Division 6,838 
School Classes visiting Central 
Boys and Girls Room 
Attendance 3,980 


97 
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Story Hours in Central Boys and 
Girls Room 


9] 
Attendance 3,994 
Book Talks in the Room and out- 
side 142 
Attendance 5,560 
Pictures circulated from Central 
Boys and Girls Room 15,466 
Illustrative material lent by Art 
Division 10,774 
Music Hau 
Organ recitals 78 
Attendance 31,893 
1,048 compositions performed, representing 


work of 284 composers, of whom 112 are 
American. 
Organ compositions given first per- 
formance in Pittsburgh 48 
Musical organizations participating. 29 
Eleventh Christmas Carol Festival included 24 
nationality choirs 


. ~— tA i 
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THE CRAYON DRAWINGS EXHIBITED BY THE TAM O’SHANTERS ON JUNE 19 
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HE Fine Arts and Museum Society, 
oo last fall to help solve 
Carnegie Institute's pressing financial 
problems, proudly reports a first-season 
paid-up membership of 1,493 as of June 
30. These memberships represent a total 
of $49,827. 

The members are grouped thus: 3 Fel- 
lows, who have contributed $6,750; 21 
Life Members—$21,104, of which one 
is in memory of William Frew; 77 
Annual Sustaining Members—$9,700; 
172 Annual Contributing Members, of 
which two are in memory of Mr. Frew 

$4,700; 178 Annual Supporting Mem- 
bers—$2,670; 903 Annual Associate 
Members—$4,520; 133 Annual Student 
Members—$267; 6 miscellaneous con- 
tributions—$116. 

The Fine Arts and Museum Society 
was very fortunate in receiving a grant 
of $5,000 last fall from the Wherrett 
Memorial Fund of The Pittsburgh 
Foundation to assist in the expenses of 
inaugurating the membership cam- 
paign. 

On June 22 a check for $10,000 was 
presented to James M. Bovard by Vir- 
ginia Belle Reed and William C. Adams, 
for the Dinosaur Ball Committee. This 
represents the proceeds from that highly 
successful function, held May 21 by a 
group of young Pittsburghers. There are 
still some outstanding moneys to be 
collected which will bring some slight 
increase in this amount. 

The William Frew Memorial Fund 
has now reached a total of $2,051. 

The Carnegie Museum has been given 
$2,000 by C. E. Cowan, of Greensburg, 
to enable David W. Rial, fellow in 
archeology and ethnology, to do 
further research on the ancient Indian 
relics collected during his expeditions 
to the San Juan basin of Utah the past 
two summers. 

Director Emeritus Andrey Avinoff 


has given $240 to the Museum for pur- 
chase of butterflies from Afghanistan 
and New Guinea. 

A grant of $10,000 has been made by 
The Pittsburgh Foundation to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to ac- 
quire more adequate library resources in 
science and engineering education. The 
sum comes from the Wherrett Memorial 
Fund of the Foundation and is the 
largest single grant ever given by the 
Foundation, according to Stanton Bel- 
four, director and secretary. The Pitts- 
burgh Foundation, a community trust 
institution founded in 1945, has grown 
rapidly to be the ninth ranking organi- 
zation of its type in the United States. 
Dr. Robert E. Doherty points out that 
even this very generous gift represents 
only about ten per cent of the amount 
required to meet pressing needs of the 
Carnegie Tech Library. It will be used 
to build up the back files of science and 
engineering publications, according to 
the librarian, Melvin J. Voigt. The gift 
ties in with the new co-operative pro- 
gram developed by the libraries at Tech 
and the University of Pittsburgh and by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh to 
avoid expensive duplication and to 
make all the library collections avail- 
able to research workers of the city. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology has 
also been the recipient of a grant of 
$2,500 to support a research project, 
Kinetic Studies of the Benzidine Re- 
arrangement, being conducted by Robert 
B. Carlin, associate professor of chemis- 
try. The grant was given by the Research 
Corporation, a non-profit organization 
in New York devoted to advancing re- 
search and technology for the use of 
inventions assigned it by inventors. 

The Pittsburgh Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has given 
$200 to Carnegie Tech for the Stewart 
L. Brown Memorial Scholarship Fund. 
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By AusTIN WRIGHT 
Head, Department of English, 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue Department 
of Drama brought 
to a close the 
season of 1947-48 
with a_ produc- 
tion of The Squir- 
rel Cage, adapted 
by William Putch, 
a student in the 
advanced play- 
writing class, 
from a novel by 
Edwin Gilbert 
published last 
fall. This was the third play written by 
a student to be produced during the 
season. I cannot recall any earlier year 
in which so much student work was put 
on the stage at Carnegie. 

Mr. Putch is well known to Tech 
audiences as an actor because of his per- 
formances in important roles during the 
past two years. No one who saw The 

College Widow will forget his portrayal 

of bumbling President Witherspoon, 
and he was equally fine as the Great 
Magician in Lawrence Carra’s play of 
that name. did have a straight 
role in the recently produced Steps of 
Sand, written by his fellow-student 
Bert Pollock, but the character he 
played there was killed off after the 
first scene. Jealous chaps, these play- 
wrights. 

The Squirrel Cage, which was directed 
at Tech by Mary Morris, concerns the 
adventures of Tony Willard as a writer 
for the Milikan Studios in Hollywood. 
Tony’s employers have bought from 
him a play which, though as yet un- 
produced, has caught their attention, 
and his first assignment is to prepare his 
own play for screen presentation. Newly 
arrived from New York, where he had 
lived meagerly ona small and uncertain 





AUSTIN WRIGHT 


income, Tony finds the thought of $500 
a week and an office of his own very 
pleasant indeed, but he soon begins to 
yearn for his basement apartment in 
Manhattan. An unscrupulous fellow- 
writer, Sy Clifton, succeeds in having 
himself assigned to collaborate with 
the newcomer and then by taking credit 
for Tony's hard work and original ideas 
squeezes him completely out of the as- 
signment of revising his own play. 
When Tony is given a second task, that 
of adapting a best-selling novel about 
Southern life which had cost Milikan 
Studios $200,000, he comes into conflict 
with a bigoted producer, Matthew 
Todd, who, insisting upon deletion of the 
Negro characters that give the novel its 
strength, plans to turn it into a sac- 
charine fairy tale. Tony's protests 
against deletion of the Negroes bring 
the accusation that he is seeking to 
undermine white supremacy, and when 
this heinous crime is added to the fact 
that he reads Russian novels and has 
mapped out a personal Five-Year Plan 
“just like in Russia,’’ he is summarily 
fired as a Red. Meanwhile he has been 
trying to have an affair with a beautiful 
but no-good secretary named Kay 
Pierson and succeeding in having one 
with a charming and broad-minded 
divorcee named Nicola Jones. At the 
final curtain, Tony is shaking the dust 
of Hollywood from his feet and making 
tracks for New York and Nicola. 

Mr. Putch followed the novel closely 
in theme and characterization and uti- 
lized almost word for word consider- 
able stretches of dialogue. Mr. Gilbert, 
who attended the opening performance, 
must have been pleased with the faith- 
fulness of the adaptation as well as with 
the resourcefulness shown in overcom- 
ing certain difficulties. For example, 
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Mr. Putch demonstrated great ingenuity 
in rearranging the materials of the 
novel in such a way as to write all his 
scenes against a single background- 
that of the anteroom and Tony’s inner 
office in the Writers Building, com- 
monly called the Squirrel Cage. To gain 
this objective he not only staged in 
Tony's office business interviews which 
in the novel had taken place elsewhere, 
but hit upon the idea of having Tony 
secretly use the comfortable office as his 
home to avoid paying a fantastic rent. 
By this means the playwright could 
write in a love scene, complete with 
seductive music provided by a portable 
phonograph. But more than that (just 
see how artful he is) the fact that Tony 
lives in the office—a breach of a studio 
rule hidden in the fine print of his con- 
tract—furnishes Milikan Studios with a 
convenient pretext for firing him. Thus 
what was actually a handicap was put 
to use as an instrument of the plot. 
Incidentally, the setting, designed by 
Louis Knaak, was not only ingenious in 
itself but by showing both the ante- 
room and the private office made pos- 
sible two simultaneous sequences of 
action which sometimes produced happy 
comic effects. 

The Squirrel Cage seemed to me an in- 
teresting play, filled with live dialogue. 
The title is first-rate; some of the char- 
acters are excellently drawn; and several 
scenes have considerable dramatic power. 


ACTORS IN A SCENE 


FROM “THE SQUIRREL CAGE” 


Tony Willard is endowed with life. So 
are Thelma, his vacuous but good- 
hearted secretary, Sy Clifton, Forrest 
Meade (another screen writer), Roy 
Milikan, and Matthew Todd. The scene 
in which the hurt and infuriated Tony 
knocks Sy down and that in which Roy 
Milikan lashes Tony for his allegiance 
to the Kremlin are passages that audi- 
ences will not soon forget. 

But the play has flaws, some of them 
inherent in the novel and others stem- 
ming from the narrow time-and-space 
limitations of the stage. As one might 
expect, the play is too long, though I 
concede that the three hours to which 
it extended on opening night seemed 
much less than three hours. More 
serious is the multiplicity of themes and 
the difficulty which the playwright has 
in finding time to develop each suf- 
ficiently and to weld all of them into 
reasonable unity. Tony’s struggle to re- 
tain his integrity is probably to be con- 
sidered the principal theme, but there is 
also his relationship with Kay and with 
Nicola, and then there is Mr. Gilbert’s 
satire against the Red-baiting moguls 
who see a Communist behind every tree. 
The story of Tony's affairs with the 
two girls is perhaps least satisfactory: 
we do not learn enough about either 
Kay or Nicola to feel much interest in 
them. Another defect, in my opinion, 
is the extreme to which Mr. Putch 
following Mr. Gilbert) carries the 
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Milikan-inspired hunt for Communistic 
tendencies among the writers. Maybe 
this is a case where truth ts stranger 
than fiction, but it is hard to take 
seriously a junior executive whose 
principal gion gd is spying out 
fellow-travelers and a snooping secre- 
tary who takes down the titles of 
Russian novels in a film-writer’s private 
library. And finally, the erotic ad- 
ventures of Tony, who is supposed to 
gain the respect of the audience, are 
somehow repellent. | hope I shall not 
appear hopelessly dated when I say 
that the love scene in Act II, involving 
first Tony and Kay and then Tony and 
Nicola, seemed to me not in the best of 
taste. 

Both casts were studded with fine per- 


formances, and the direction was un- 
erring throughout. There was little 
to choose between the two actors 
who played Tony, for though the 


second was more polished, the first had 
a vigorous sincerity which was very 
winning. Thelma was delightful in both 
casts. Here special praise is due to Mr. 
Putch, to Miss Morris, and to the ac- 
tresses who created the role, for in the 
novel Thelma is a much less entertain- 
ing figure than in the play. She early 
won the affection of the audience, and 
every time she spoke—and sometimes 
when she just stood or sat—she added 
to the success of the play; yet, though 
Thelma is on stage most of the time ex- 
cept in the love scene, the actresses re- 
sisted the temptation to attract interest 
when it was properly centered upon 
other players, and one eventually came 
to accept Thelma as part of the furni- 
ture. The blond Kay of the first cast and 
the brunette of the second were both 
extremely attractive. If neither was 
completely convincing—well, who can 
say how an actress should portray the 
role of a girl from a tough mining town 
who is living with a ~— shyster 
while impressing sup posedly intelli- 
gent writers as a Diana; w ho searches 
desk drawers and sniffs out bits of 
incriminating information while ap- 
pearing to the man for whom she 
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works, Forrest Meade, “‘as honorable 
as my own mother’ ’? 

Meade has one good scene which the 
actor of the first cast made especially 
moving—the bitter lament of a writer 
who, though possessed of extraordinary 
talent, falls just short of greatness. 
Clifton was played with a bumptious 
aggressiveness—particularly in the first 

cast—which made Tony's blow almost 

as welcome to the audience as David 
Coppertield’s slapping of Uriah Heep or 
Rawdon Crawley’s attack upon Lord 
Steyne is to a reader. Melvin Milikan, 
the ambitious but ineffectual nephew of 
the great Roy, is for the most part a 
comic figure and was portrayed as such 
in both casts, though with different 
emphasis. The potentially sinister role 
of Matthew Todd was made far more 
humorous on the stage than it is in the 
novel, but the stage Todd showed plenty 
of fire in the scene in which he clashes 
with Tony. The actor in the first cast 

made the smugness, the absurdity, and 
the dangerous fury of Todd one of the 
most memorable elements of the play. 

An interesting example of the way in 

which two interpretations of a role can 
differ vastly and yet be almost equally 
successful was found in the performance 
of the part of Roy Milikan in the two 
casts. Roy is a self-made man who has 
risen from garbage-collector to the 
presidency of a vast cinema empire and 
who fears and despises anyone who 
seems to threaten the overthrow of the 
system which made his rise possible. 
The first actor made Roy a violent, vul- 
gar, roaring bull of a man who was 
closer to the garbage-collector than to 
the magnate; the second made him 
sophisticated, well-groomed, suave, 
razor-sharp. The first Roy seemed much 
more like a shrewd but essentially 
stupid man who had risen to wealth 
and power from humble beginnings, 
but the second had a dangerous strength 
which was immensely effective. It must 
be fascinating to a playwright to see a 
character that he has created come to 
vigorous life in such strikingly different 
interpretations. 










CAUSES OF CATASTROPHE. By L. 


THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


M. GraHaM NETTING 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


Don Leet. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


1948. 232 p., il- 


lustrated. $3.50. Carnegie Library call no. 551 L53. 


ALTHOUGH I am 
not much given 
to dreaming either 
in the day or at 
night, I had a 
very vivid dream 
early in the 
morning of June 
29, 1925. I dreamt 
that I was on a 
small ship at sea 
during a severe 
storm. A few 
minutes later a 
resounding crash terminated this dream 
abruptly and awakened me to the 
realization that I was actually on the 
second floor of a house in Santa Barbara, 
California. The tossing which I had 
subconsciously associated with a storm 
at sea was actually the undulatory mo- 
tion of an earthquake, and the crash 
which awakened me occurred when the 
pendant chandelier in my bedroom 
smashed against the ceiling. This, my 
first pe -rsonal experience with a natural 
catastrophe, was a most interesting one. 
Since then I have followed only partly 
in the footsteps of my friend, the late 
Raymond L. Ditmars, who made a pro- 
fession of snakes and a hobby of hurri- 
canes, but I have encountered other en- 
lightening manifestations of Nature's 
destructive forces. 

Fortunately the Santa Barbara quake, 
although severe, was not followed by 
fire. Dr. Leet, the scismologist in charge 
of the Harvard University Seismograph 
Station, opens his book with a graphic 
summary of one of the greatest catas- 
trophes on record. On September 1, 
1923, in the Tokyo-Yokohama area, 
the combined forces of earthquake, fire, 
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tornado, and tidal wave reached a 
crescendo of destruction, killing 99,333 
people, injuring 103,733 others, and 
destroying 576,262 houses. Then, as a 
sobering prelude to a later chapter on 
volcanoes, he recounts the tragedy that 
befell St. Pierre, Martinique, on May 8 
1902, when a great cloud of flaming 
gases swept down from Mt. Pelée, 
killing forty thousand people, wiping 
out the city, and leaving a prisoner in 
the jail the sole survivor. 

The value of this book lies not in the 
factual accounts of major catastrophes 
caused by earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, tidal waves, and hurricanes, but 
in the author's lucid explanations of 
such phenomena. ‘Violent manifesta- 
tions ofinature have frightened man or 
excited his inquisitiveness since time 
immemorial,’’ yet true understanding 
of the underlying forces has come only 
in very recent decades. Latterly seismo- 
logy has advanced rapidly “over the 
ashes of catastrophe.’ The San Fran- 
cisco earthquake of 1906 led to a much 
more accurate knowledge of the vibra- 
tions initiated when rock layers grind 
against one another along an earth 
fracture. The Japanese earthquake of 
1923 provided proof that the earth's 
crust is a mosaic of irregular blocks, up 
to five miles across, which jitterbug in- 
dependently like ice cakes in rough 
water. Now seismologists know where 
earthquakes are most frequent, and that 
the earth experiences about fifty to one 
hundred ‘‘world shakers”’ and over fifty 
thousand smaller tremors each year. 
Accurate prediction is still impossible, 
but since earthquakes, like bills and 
many other things, come in cycles, 
‘*Lisbon and Boston, which had their 
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most recent great earthquakes in the 
same month nearly two centuries ago, 
are two good candidates for a return to 
the active class within this century. 
Volcanoes, though symmetrical and 
beautiful and more interesting and in- 
structive than earthquakes, are ‘‘only 
festering wounds on the backs of true 
mountain ranges."’ They are easily 
recognized as danger areas but, human 
nature being what it is, millions of 
people have preferred, and I think 
wiscly, to live dangerously but well on 
rich volcanic slopes rather than to eke 
out a bare existence on poor soils in 
safer areas. Today the danger is much 
reduced for the vulcanologists know 
the temperament of each volcano and 
the more important ones have their 
‘pulse’ measured, their temperature 
taken, and their halitosis checked with 
greater frequency than you and I. Accu- 


rate prediction of misbehavior, how- 
ever, iS a recent innovation. 
Around noon on August 24, 79 a.p., 


Mt. Vesuvius, after a thousand years of 
repose, erupted violently, destroying 
Herculaneum on its southwest flank and 
Pompei to the southeast. “‘Roman 
sentries were buried at their posts. 
Family groups in the supposed safety of 
subterranean vaults were cast in molds 
of volcanic dust cemented to a rocklike 
hardness with their jewels, candelabra, 
and the remains of food which they had 
hoped would sustain them through the 
emergency. Suffocating clouds of dust, 
steam, and hot gases brought death. 
Subsequent falls of debris effected 
burial in a manner that framed the vic- 
tims in a gigantic still picture cut from 
the movie of their final terror, sur- 
rounded by the undimmed color and 
form of their ancient civilization.”’ 
Discovery of these buried cities almost 
seventeen centuries later gripped the 
world’s imagination, and the publica- 
tion in 1834 of Edward Bulwer-Lytton's 
romantic novel, The Last Days of 
Pompeii, helped to make Mt. Vesuvius 
on the lovely Bay of Naples the world’s 
most notorious volcano, although 
others have vied with or exceeded it in 


toll they have taken of human lives. 

The Pacific region is ‘The greatest 
laboratory in the world for a study of 
earthquakes, volcanoes, tidal waves, 
typhoons, and mountains in the making. 
In fact, man’s very existence there de- 
pends upon a thorough understanding 
of those phenomena.’’ Thus, the chap- 
ters on mountain-making and on tidal 
waves may be of practical value to 
those contemplating flight from atomic 
hazards to a ‘‘safe’’ Pacific isle, a source 
of consolation to those who stay be- 
hind to make civilization work, or 
simply good reading for those with a 
healthy curiosity about the genesis and 
life history of mountains and tidal 
waves. 

Chapter Seven includes the full story 
of the New England hurricane of 1938 
which was spawned in the Sahara 
Desert on September 4 and expired north 
of Ottawa, Canada, on September 22, 
after having devasted New England 
and caused an irate New England lady 
to telephone the Providence Journal, at 
the height of the storm, “‘to complain 
that a tree was down on her property 
and the forestry department wouldn't 
do anything about it.’’ Lessons learned 
from this hurricane should be remem- 
bered and embodied in building codes 
and safety programs, for Leet warns: 
“Since the seventeenth century, there 
have been from five to ten true hurri- 
canes to a century in New England, and 
one that is especially intense and wide- 
spread each century and a half. Those 
are the averages of past experience; 
there is nothing in them to argue the 
impossibility of two in successive 
years. 

In Santa Barbara I learned about the 
action of an earthquake but I learned 
more about the reactions of people. 
Catastrophes, terrible though they are, 
stimulate people to build safer and 
more beautiful cities, and during their 
aftermath there is a heart-warming 
period of genuine friendliness and 
equality that affords a foretaste of 
what human society should be at all 
times. 
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OPEN MEETINGS 


Numismatic Society of Western Pennsylvania 
8:00 p.m., Herpetology Laboratory 
August 3, September 7, October 5 
“t De 
National Speleological Society, Pittsburgh Grotto 
8:00 p.m., Children’s Museum 
August 3, September 7, October 5 


INCIDENTALLY 


Plans and models for redesigning Duquesne 
University, for a drive-in shopping center in East 
Liberty, for an off-the-street suburban bus terminal 
on the site of the former Wabash Building, a new 
fourteen-story building at Sixth Street and Penn 
Avenue, and a western Pennsylvania home for 
juvenile delinquents are some of the interesting 
‘Pittsburgh improvement”’ projects completed by 
senior architectural students at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology this year. 

“<a de 

William Woodside has been appointed honorary 
curator of coins at Carnegie Museum. A member of 
the Allegheny County Bar Association, he is presi- 
dent of the Western Pennsylvania Numismatic 
Society that meets regularly the first Tuesday eve- 
ning of each month at the Museum. 

*@ De 

Frederick D. Rossini, chief of the thermochemis- 
try and hydrocarbons section of the National 
Bureau of Standards, was awarded an honorary 
doctor of science degree by the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology last month. 

“«G De 

Ralph Munn will speak at an institute on Educa- 
tion for Librarianship at the University of Chicago, 
the middle of August. 

“«€ De 

Virginia Chase was elected chairman of the 
Children's Library Association last month in 
Atlantic City at the convention of the American 
Library Association. Miss Chase had been chairman 
of the committee to select this year’s two outstand- 
ing children’s books. The Caldecott Medal for best 
illustrated went to White Snow, Bright Snow, for 
which Roger Duvoisin was the artist and Alvin 
Tresselt, the author; the Newberry Medal for the 
best written book went to The Twenty-One Bal- 
loons by William Péne Du Bois. 

“¢ De 

Homer Saint-Gaudens is summering at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, making trips throughout the 
Northeast to visit artists in their studios in prepa- 
ration for the fall exhibit, Painting in the United 
States, 1948. 

“¢t De 


Visitors to Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh numbered 54,100 during June. 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 


Joun F. Casey 
Wa cter R. DEMMLER 


Artuur E. Braun 
Joun T. Durr, Jr. 


Joun F. Caszy 


Wict1aM S. MoorHEAD 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


James M. Bovarp, President 
Witci1am Watson Situ, Vice President 
A. L. Woik, Secretary 
Tuomas L. Orr, Treasurer 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


A. L. Work, Chairman 
H. B. Kirkpatrick 
WititraM S. MoorugapD 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
COMMITTEE 


Joun F. Casey, Chairman 
Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
Freperic G. Weir 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Artuur E. Braun, Chairman 
Tuomas L. Orr 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Freperick G. Biracksurn, Chairman 
A. L. Wotk 
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STAFF 


Ratex Monn, Director 

Martua V. Wirth, Executive Secretary 
WituraM W. Bryan, Assistant to the Director 
Enip McP. Bout, Readers Consultant 

Marie A. Davis, Public Relations 


DEPARTMENT AND DIVISION HEADS 


ADALINE Bernstein, Order 

Vircinia Cuasg, Boys and Girls 
Catuerine G. Hay, Art 

KaTHERINE E. Crumrine, Central Lending 
Rosz Demorgst, Pennsylvania 

Acngs Krarup, Schools 

Extwoop H. McCuetranp, Technology 
Ruts D. McCottouGcu, Catalogue 
Martua L, Barnes, Reference 

IRENE MILLEN, Music 

Artuur D. Scort, Printing and Binding 
Laura E, Catuon, Central Boys and Girls 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and 
for the constant welfare and happiness of the | 
race. Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of | 
beautiful works of art, or objects of scientific 
value, or a donation to its financial resources, 
aids in the growth of these collections and the 


| extension of its service is contributing sub- 


stantially to the glorious mission of the 
Institute. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


James M. Bovarp, President 
Roy A. Hunt, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Ouiver, Secretary 

Tuomas L. Orr, Treasurer 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Ricuarp K. Me.ion, Chazrman 
Freperick G. Biacksurn H. J. Hernz Il 
Georce H. Ciapp W. L. Metton 
Watter R. DeMMLER James C. Rea 
Joun T. Durr, Jr. FREDERIC SCHAEFER 


Howarp N. Eavenson  LawrenceC. Woops, Jr. 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Roy A. Hunt, Chairman 
Epwarpb Durr BaLKEN 
James H. Beat 


Davin L. Lawrence 

Witit1am S. MoorHeap 
J. Freperic Byers Tuomas L. Orr 
Rosert E. Doxerty 


Howarp N. Eavenson 


Cuarces J. RosENBLOOM 
FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
Witit1aM Watson SMITH 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Freperick G. Biacksurn, Chairman 
Wiriram S. Moorneap’~=_ A.. L. Wok 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
ArTuHUR E. Braun, Chairman 


Joun F. Casgy 
Roy A. Hunt 


Tuomas L. Orr 
James C. Rea 
WixtiraM M. Rosinson 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


Howarp N. Eavenson, Chairman 
H. J. Herz Il 


Epwarp J. Leonarp 


Aucustus kK. OLIver 
James C. Rea 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


WituraM P. WitHerow, Chairman 
Joun F. Lasoon 
Epwarp ]. Leonarp 


Joun Lester Perry 
James C. Rea 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Freperick G. BLackBuRN RicHarD K. MELLON 
ARTHUR E, Braun 
Joun F. Casey 
Howarp N. Eavenson 


Roy A. Hunt 


AucGustus K. OLIVER 
Tuomas L. Orr 
Wici1aM Watson SMITH 
Wivi1aM P. WitHerow 
A. L. Wotk 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


STAFF 


James M. Bovarp, President 


J. C. Jerrries, Auditor 


Metva Z. Bopet (Mrs. C. G.), Assistant Treasurer 
Munnig C. Rankin, Secretary to the President 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Sarnt-Gaupens, Director 


Joun O Connor, Jr., Assistant Director 


ANNE K. Sto_zensacu, Secretary 
MarGaret M. Ler, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

O. E. JenninGs, Director 

Wattace Ricuarps, Assistant Director 

ANDREY Avinorr, Director Emeritus 

Joun Crark, Curator of Physical Geology 

J. Kennetu Doutt, Curator of Mammalogy 

E. R. Ever, Curator of Invertebrate Paleontology 
and Historical Geology 

OrtMar F. von Fugenrer, Staff Artist 

Artnur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology and 
Editor 

LeRoy K. Henry, Curator of Botany 


J. LeRoy Kay, Curator of Vertebrate Paleon- 


tology 
M. Granam NettinG, Curator of Herpetology 
Wa ter R. Sweapner, Curator of Entomology 
Artuur C. Twomey, Curator of Ornithology 
ANNE Patricia WALLGREN, Librarian 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
MarsHatt Bipweti, Organist and Director of 
Music 


Roy B. AmsBrose, Manager 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 
Mary C. Harpy, Secretary 


BEQUESTS 
In making a will, money left to the Carnegie 
Institute, the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, or the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
should be covered by the following phrase: 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
or) | 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
TF 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


in the City of Pittsburgh, Pennylvania 


Dollars | 


Norg: The President is ex officio a member of all Committees. 
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James M. Bovarp 


J. C. Hosss 


James M. Bovarp 
Joun F. Casey 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


James M. Bovarp, Chairman 
Roy A. Hunt, Vice Chairman 

Aucustus K. Oxiver, Secretary 
Tuomas L. Orr, Treasurer 





Ropert E. Donerty, President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Wa ter J. BLeNKo, Chairman 

Aucustus K. Ouiver, Secretary 
Freperick G. Bracksurn FF. B. Jewett 
ANTHONY J. KerIN 
Joun F. Lasoon 
Roswevyt MILvLer 
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Tuomas L. Orr 
Roy A. Hunt Cuarwes E. Witson 

WituaM P. Wirnerow 


Water R. DEMMLER 
Rosert E. Donerty 
Howarp N. Eavenson 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Freperick G. Biacksurn, Chairman 
Wituiam S. MoornEap A. L. Wotkx 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Artuur E, Braun, Chairman 
Roy A. Hunt 
Tuomas L. Orr 
James C. Rea 


Rospert E. Donerty 


STAFF 


Rosert E. Donerty, President 
Ex.uiott Dun ap Smit, Provost 
H. R. Patton, Controller 

Me vin J. Voit, Librarian 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 
Wesster N. Jonegs, Director 
Wixu1aM R. Work, Assistant Director 


J. C. Warner, Assistant Director and Dean of 


Graduate Studies 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 

Cart C. Monrap, Chemical Engineering 

Freperic T. Mavis, Civil Engineering 

B. R. Tearg, Jr., Electrical Engineering 

WituiamM R. Work, Acting Head, Management 
Engineering 

Dennistoun W. VerPuianck, Mechanical Enygi- 
neering 

Rosert F. Meut, Metallurgical Engineering 


J. C. Warner, Chemistry 
Joun L. Synce, Mathematics 


Freperick Seitz, Physics 
—, Printing 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
B. KENNETH JOHNSTONE, Director 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
B. KENNETH JOHNSTONE, Architecture 
Henry F. Boettcuer, Drama 
Cuar.es A. H. Pearson, Music 
W. A. Reapio, Painting and Design 


Josep Bartey Extis, Sculpture 


MARGARET MORRISON 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
Epita M. Wincuester, Director 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
Harocp L, Lana, General Science 
Catia Van Sycxie, Home Economics 
Evita M. Wincuester, Secretarial Studies 
Mary Crarke Burnett, Social Work 
Ropert D. Greco, Acting Head, General Studies 


DIVISION OF HUMANISTIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Guen U. Crzeton, Director 
Exuiorr Duntap Situ, Maurice Falk Professor 
of Social Relations 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
G. Levanp Bacun, Economics 
Austin Wricut, English 
Ropert D. Greco, History 
WituaM F. Kaman, Modern Languages 
B. von H. Gitmer, Psychology and Education 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Raven Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ketry, Associate Director 


COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
H. H. Lowry, Director 


METALS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Rosert F. Meat, Director 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
Cotonet Haron A. Kurstept, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics 
DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
AND WELFARE 
Doucuas F. Miner, Director 
DIVISION OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 


CLarENCE OverEND, Chairman of Administrative 
Committee 


ALUMNI FEDERATION 


Joun L. Exriorr, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Srancey R. Marcu, Director 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 


Epwarp Durr BALKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


James H. Bear 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 
Freperick G. BLacKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 
Water J. BLENKO 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Law School Du- 
quesne University. Stebbens, Blenko © Webb. 
Tech. 
*James M. Bovarp 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
*ArTHuR E. Braun 
Chairman, Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 
*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 
*Joun F. Caszy 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, 
Finance, Advisory. 
GeorGe H. Capp 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 
*Watter R. DeMMLER 
City Council. Library, Museum, Tech. 


Rosert E. Donerty 
University of Illinois. President Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 

*Joun T. Durr, Jr. 


Law School University of Pittsburgh. 


City 
Counct!. Museum. 


Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pen- 
sion, Tech, Art, Advisory. 
*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 
H. J. Herz Il 
Yale. President, H. ]. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 
Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President, Aluminum Company of America. 
Art, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
*Tuomas E. KitGALLEN 
Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 
*H. B. KirKpatrick 


Uniursity of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Library. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Consulting 
Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*Davip L. Lawrence 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art. 


*Epwarp J]. LeonaRD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RicHARD K. MgLiton 
Princeton. Chairman of the Board, Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company. Museum, 
Advisory. 


*W. L. MELLon 
Chester Military Academy. Museum. 


*WittraM S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead (& Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Audit- 
ing. 


Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Yale. Pension, Tech, Advisory. 


*Tuomas L. Orr 


Hamilton. Vice President, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company. Art, Tech, Finance, 
Advisory. 


Joun Lester Perry 


Assistant to the President, United States Steel 
Corporation. Music Hall. 


James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 


Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 


*WittiaM M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw ©& McClay. Finance. 


Cuar.es J. RosENBLOOM 


Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Art. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 


*WitLt1aM Watson SMITH 


Princeton. Smith, Buchanan ©& Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 


*Freperic G. WEIR 


Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


WituraM P. WitHerow 
Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. WoLxk 
Columbia University. Law School University of 


Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 


Lawrence C. Woops, Jr. 
Princeton. Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of United States. Museum. 
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